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MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE FROM THE POINT OF VIEW 
OF AN ANTHROPOLOGIST 



WILSON D. WALLIS 
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In their recent work dealing with the natives of Australia, 1 
Spencer and Gillen write : 

However kind the white man may be, no sooner does the savage come into 
contact with him than the change in life, as regards both food and clothing, 
quite apart from the introduction of disease, serves rapidly to bring about 
deterioration. He is right enough so long as he remains in the surroundings 
to which he and his ancestors have been accustomed, but he seems to have 
great difficulty in adapting himself to new conditions. 

When the white man forms a settlement, however small, the natives 
gather round, attracted at first by curiosity and then by the chance of securing 
cast-off clothing, food, tobacco, and knives. The young men under the new 
influences, and more especially those who may be employed at such work as 
cattle-mustering, become freed from the wholesome restraint of the old men. 
In the natural state of the tribe they have always been told, and have implicitly 
believed, that severe punishment will magically and inevitably follow any 
disobedience of rules laid down by their elders. They very quickly realize that 
this is not the case. The strict moral code, which is certainly enforced in 
their natural state, is very soon set aside and nothing is adopted in place of it. 2 

This may be but one phase of the contribution of civilization, 
yet it suggests that the missionary has before him a task involving 
more than merely religious problems. Hailmann's assurance that 
"Fair play, aided by a nascent spirit of Christianity and genuine 
philanthropy, emphasized in the [American] Indian his essential 
humanity and labored to lead him, for the sake of his own salvation, 
to a recognition of the fatherhood of God and to lift him into a 
condition that would render him worthy of being received as a 
full equal into the brotherhood of man" can carry little weight with 
anyone who is at all familiar with the treatment received by the 

1 Across Australia. Macmillan, 1912. 

2 Spencer and Gillen, op. cit., I, 186-87; see also II, 301. 
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Indian at the hands of his so-called civilized brother. 1 This 
treatment has seldom redounded to the credit of the white 
man. 2 

The missionary then may well be on his guard in introducing 
the goods of civilization, lest he introduce at the same time some 
phases which are not good for the savage but so evil and destructive 
as to leave him not even his own life. Yet dear as life itself, 
almost, are the thoughts and sentiments which are second nature 
to us, the whole system of values which have grown up haphazard 
or by design in our lives and which depend for their maintenance 
and effectiveness upon a certain permanence in the conditions 
about us that are always changing. The life of the savage is rooted 
as is our own in associations and memories that are dear and 
valuable in so far as they are in keeping with his ideals and purposes. 

The first step then of the missionary who aims at a maximum 
of good with a minimum of evil would seem to be to understand the 
savage with whom he works. Any understanding is but false, 
formal, and pretentious which attempts less than an acquaintance 
at first hand with his customs, traditions, beliefs, superstitions — 
in fact with every form of activity, mental, moral, social, and 
economic, that goes to make up the routine of his life and in a 
profound sense determine the trend of his interests and achieve- 
ments. Dignity should not forbid what necessity demands, 
namely, a knowledge of the stories and traditions, learned not 
in the attitude of scoffer and iconoclast — which is to get only the 
empty form without the significant contents — but with sympathy 
and sincere interest, nor piqued by beliefs and customs that may 
shock one's finer nature to the core. If the missionary has the 
calm of his own assurance, and a patience that seeks first of all 
an adaptation to the needs of the people with whom he labors, he 
will not grow weary of waiting, for he will be laying surer founda- 
tions, he will be graciously insinuating himself into their lives 

' See the article on "Education of the Indian," p. 3 in a volume entitled Educa- 
tion in the United States, edited by Nicholas Murray Butler. 

2 For another view of the treatment of the Indian by the white man who sup- 
planted him, see Almon Wheeler Lauber, Indian Slavery in Colonial Times within the 
Present Limits of the United States, New York, 1913. 
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and confidences, whence his influence for good will be tenfold its 
possibility so long as he remains an outsider. The missionary who 
does not approach his people in this manner may expect to meet 
with little success in imbuing them with the spirit of the gospel. 
He may establish the forms of worship; he may have them learned 
in the law; but he will have failed to inspire the subtle spiritualizing 
force that is the secret of a living Christianity, the spirit which 
imparts life to the dry bones of dogma and ritual and creed. His 
example in this effort might well be Christ himself, who in the old 
days of Judaism rose majestically above all creeds to a life and 
ideal that knew no entanglement with the dogmas and conflicts 
that are beneath a striving for the divine. 

Despite all his benevolent intentions the missionary who does 
not first of all learn of and from his people will with difficulty enter 
the sheepf old through the door as does a good shepherd. The most 
auspicious entry, one which does not place him in the light of a 
thief and destroyer but of a good shepherd — a prerequisite to suc- 
cess — is that which lies through the door that they themselves 
open. Who enters thus auspiciously will pursue the well-beaten 
paths of their social and psychic life as the hidden ways become 
revealed. He makes a positive advance in the mere negative 
achievement of not antagonizing them by a blatant declaration 
against their manner of fife and ideals, leaving this effort for a 
later day when he can understand both the ideals and their cham- 
pions and can actually, not formally, substitute his own ideals for 
theirs. The missionary who lives with the natives, and works 
with as well as for them, grows to understand them, gains their 
confidence, and is well on the way to overcoming an antagonism 
and lurking suspicion that is surely deep-rooted, though usually 
latent rather than patent. An ounce of influence at the center 
will yield more in actual results that count than a ton of energy 
expended on the periphery. Some missionaries seem concerned 
most of all with the periphery. If the missionary seeks sympathy 
with his own purposes and an understanding of his own aims, let 
him accord as liberally as he demands. The complaint of the 
Winnebago Indian, "We claim that you cannot find out anything 
by standing off at a distance and only talking about it," is a just 
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one. Indeed, Kipling's facetious injunction is not without its 
didactic value: 

But first you must master their language, their dialect, 

Proverbs, and songs, 
Don't trust any clerk to interpret, when they come 

With the tale of their wrongs. 
Let them know that you know what they're saying, 

Let them feel that you know what to say: 
Yes, even when you want to go hunting, 

Hear them out if it takes you all day. 

A more urgent reason why civilization must be grafted onto 
the native lif e rather than supplant it suddenly is the fact that such 
sudden transformations usually mean the rapid death and dis- 
appearance of the people themselves as well as of their culture. 
Such has been the history of the natives of Australia, of Tasmania, 
of Africa, of the Americas, wherever civilization has done its 
work rapidly. In scarcely a single instance has this disappearance 
been the result of amalgamation, but rather of a quiet, less fre- 
quently a brutal, death at the hands of a too blatant civilization. 
If, for example, we look at the tribes of Eskimo extending from 
Greenland through the whole of North America westward to the 
shores of Siberia, we find that, with scarcely an exception, where 
no outside influence has been felt they retain their pristine vigor; 
while wherever the white man has had much to do with them, 
whether trader or missionary, there they have deteriorated both 
physically and morally, in many places being well on the way to a 
death as certain for the entire comunity as it is for any individual 
in it. To say that even so it were better they die than persist in 
the old life would be to justify by wholesale slaughter the death 
which is already being accomplished more slowly by means that 
are subtler but no less certain. Such a benevolent Christian 
philosophy — there are those who entertain it — would, applied at 
an earlier day, have justified the slaughter of every European 
barbarian including our Teutonic forebears. 

Of the dire results of missionary enterprise conducted with a 
zeal that has no larger vision of the means necessary to the end, 
and with a self-contained ardor that defeats its own purpose, we 
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have already too many illustrations. The best of our missionaries 
are becoming aware of the bad results of such misdirected zeal 
when applied without proper insight into the life they seek to 
transform, and are urging an accommodation to the vital needs of 
the people. Says R. H. Mulligan: 

Until the African attains the moral sentiment that makes the marriage 
bond sacred, it is better that there should be the bond of outright purchase 
and ownership rather than no marriage at all. 

It is so with the whole body of custom. It expresses the inward life of the 
people. It contains such rudimentary morality as they know, or embodies 
a principle that is necessary for the preservation of society. It is on the level 
of the African's moral culture. It corresponds with his beliefs and has the 
consent of his mind. The foreigner may by sheer force change his outward 
condition, but unless there be also a corresponding inward change he does not 
respond to the new obligations, his moral responsibility is not equal to the new 
demands, and the result is moral degeneration followed inevitably by physical 
degeneration. 

This very matter of the dowry illustrates the different method of the 
missionary and, I believe, the true principle of progress. Our early missionaries 
made no church laws against the dowry, but they faithfully preached the equality 
of woman and the higher idea of marriage ; and as the Christians became imbued 
with this sentiment they themselves abolished the dowry within their own soci- 
ety. But they did it at the instance of a moral sentiment which made mar- 
riage more secure than ever. The inward preceded the outward change. The 
missionary does as much harm as anybody else when he adopts the easy methods 
of ruthless and indiscriminate assaults upon native customs and beliefs. It 
was not the Master's method. 1 

Similar bad results, unanticipated as much as unintended by 
the benevolent Roman missionaries, have fallen to the lot of the 
Southern Massim of British New Guinea — to mention but one 
instance. By the custom of this tribe, 

an intrigue with a girl was a preliminary to marriage. This was certainly the 
case in the old days so that there would, in the ordinary course of events, be 
no particular tendency for boys and girls of the same totem to come together 
for any prolonged period. Now, under the partial influence of the teaching 
that all fornication is wrong, any boy will make love to any girl as occasion 

offers In the old days a youth might properly have intercourse with 

those girls whom he could marry, but this restriction was never very rigidly 
observed and it is certain that it is now frankly ignored, as the whole former 
system of life breaks down under the white man's influence. 2 

1 The Fetish Folk of West Africa. 

"Seligmann, The Melanesians of British New Guinea (1909). 
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Formerly, in the island of Florida chiefs could protect their 
property by hiding any money and valuables in a certain place and 
putting their tambu or taboo upon it; "now," writes one of the 
greatest of English missionaries, "when the fear of tambu is gone, 
the young people search for these hoards and take what they 
find." 1 The merely human safeguards that civilization brings 
can be overcome in a way that the power of Melanesian and Poly- 
nesian taboo successfully defies. 2 The substitution of canned 
beef for buffalo herds had sad effect upon the religious and social 
as well as the economic life of the Plains tribes. "The bewilder- 
ment of the Indian resulting from the destruction of the buffalo 
will probably never be fully appreciated. His social religious 
customs, the outgrowth of centuries, were destroyed almost as 
with a single blow." 3 

In unsuspected and almost unforeseeable ways, the insinuations 
of a strange culture breaks down the old life; with its fall go the 
moral factors that have been the saving grace of the old culture. 
The missionary discourages the initiation rites through which the 
youths pass and thus unwittingly removes their respect for tribal 
laws, as well as deprives them of that impressive instruction in the 
right and wrong of social life which is a leading feature of many 
of these initiation ceremonies (as in Australia and the Torres 
Straits, for example). In southern Africa the grouping of the 
people into towns of straight streets, thus doing away with the 
old family inclosure, and consequently diminishing the family 
influences, is a great deterrent to native morality. 4 On the north- 
west coast of America the substitution of the modern iron stove 
for the old open fireplace has had a particularly bad effect upon 
some of the people. The spirits of their ancestors came back 
to speak with and advise those who were living, always speaking 
to them through the crackling of the wood in the open fire. They 

1 Codrington, The Melanesians. 

2 See further on this topic J. G. Frazer, Psyche's Task: A Discourse concerning 
the Influence of Superstition on the Growth of Institutions, 2d ed., London, 1913. 

J On this point consult Mooney in the 14th Report, Part II; and Miss Fletcher 
and LaFlesche in the 27th Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, es- 
pecially, for the latter, p. 309. 

4 See on this point the excellent pages of a Swiss missionary who knows his 
people well: Henri A. Junod, The Life of a South African Tribe. 
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do not enter the black iron stoves introduced by the whites. One 
potent restraining influence is gone in the household that has 
adopted these modern conveniences in which no manes reside. 

Even in colonial days, 

the occupancy of a region by the English always meant the speedy expulsion 
of the natives. The French, on the contrary, lived side by side with the red 
men, joining in their dances and simple amusements, and entering with fullest 
sympathy into their wild life, so that they were regarded rather as brethren of 
an allied tribe than as intruders of an alien race. This feeling is well indicated 
in the [Delaware] prophet's narrative [ca. 1762] where the Indians, while urged 
to discard everything that they have adopted from the whites, are yet to allow 
the French to remain among them, though exhorted to relentless war on the 
English. The difference received tragic exemplification at Michilimackinac 
a year later, when a handful of French traders looked on unarmed and unhurt 
while a crew of maddened savages were butchering, scalping, and drinking the 
blood of British soldiers. 

As Lescarbot well said three centuries ago, when writing from 
New France (in 1612) with regard to the savages there: 

You cannot all at once eradicate the deep-rooted customs and habits of 
any people, whoever they may be. The Apostles did not do it, neither was it 
done several centuries after them; witness the ceremonies of the candles on 
Candlemas, the processions of the Rogation-days, the bonfires of St. John 
the Baptist's day, the holy water, and many other traditions that we have in 
the church, which have been introduced for a laudable purpose — to convert to 
a good usage what had only been abused. 

Protestants might observe with profit the good use which 
Romanists have made of this principle of taking over a people by 
taking over, if only for the time being, their customs and super- 
stitutions — or a part of them — giving a new orientation to native 
life without depriving the natives of all they hold sacred, fulfilling 
and not destroying the best that is in native life. To the anthro- 
pologist this best seems at least of such importance that no mis- 
sionary can afford entirely to overlook and neglect it. 



